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styles of Addison and Johnson.
It has of late been the fashion to compare the style of Acidise and Johnson, and to depreciate, I think very unjustly, the sty of Addison as nerveless and feeble1, because it has not tl strength and energy of that of Johnson. Their prose may 1 balanced like the poetry of Drydcn and Pope. Both are exec lent, though in different ways. Addison writes with the ca of a gentleman. His readers fancy that a wise and accomplish companion is talking to them ; so that he insinuates his scnl merits and taste into their minds by an imperceptible influcnc Johnson writes like a teacher. He dictates to his readers as from an academical chair. They attend with awe and aclmir tion ; and his precepts arc impressed upon them by his cor manding eloquence. Acldison's style, like a light wine, picas everybody from the first. Johnson's, like' a liquor of more bod seems too strong at first, but, by degrees, is highly relished ; ai such is the melody of his periods, so much do they captivate tl car, and seize upon the attention, that there is scarcely ai writer, however inconsiderable, who docs not aim, in son degree, at the same species of excellence.. But let us not u gratefully undervalue that beautiful style, which has pleasing conveyed to us much instruction and entertainment. Thouf comparatively weak, opposed to Johnson's Herculean vigoi let us not call it positively feeble. Let us remember the ch racter of his style, as given by Johnson himself3: 'What ]
through the streets at night, and occasionally entered into conversation with the unfortunate women who frequent them, for the sake of hearing their stories. It was from a history of one of these, which a girl told under a tree in the King's Bench Walk in the Temple to Barctli and Johnson, that he formed the story of Miscllii in the A'««/Wiw[Nos. 170 and 171].' I'rior's M"alone, p. 161. 'Of one [of these women] who was very handsome he asked, for what she thought God had given her so much beauty. She answered:—"To please gentlemen."' Hawkins's Johnson, p. 321. Sec also post, under Dec. 2,
1784. 1 Hawkins (Life, p. 270) had said
that 'the characteristics of Ackliso: style   are   feebleness   and   inanit He was thus happily ridiculed Person:—' Soon after the publicati of Sir John's book, a parcel of Et boys,  not having the fear of G before   their   eyes,  etc.,  instead playing truant, robbing orchards, E noying poultry, or performing a other part of their school cxerci full foul in print (see the Microcas No. 36) ujSon: his Worship's ccnsi of Acldison's  middling  style.  . But what can you' expect, as Lr Ktimcs justly observes, from, a schi where boys   are taught  to rob the    highway ?'     Porson,     Tfat
p. 339.
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